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The above is an accurate representation of the 
house and grounds where the immortal author of 
the Piterim’s Progress was born. “It is,” 
(as Rev. Mr. Cheever observes,) “a sweet place, 
surely, and fit, in its rural retirement, to be the 
cradle of genius. * * * Many a dream of 
his own “ Beulah,” the child Bunyan had, while 
wandering and playing among. those trees. 
There is a fence, over which he might have 
imagined himself stealing away into “ By-path 
Meadow,” and into the grounds of “ Giant *De- 
spair.” And that little door, at the corner of the 
cottage, reminds one of the “Wicket Gate,” 
through which all must enter who would be pil- 








* * * # * * This house is in 


grims.” 
the village of Elston, about a mile from Bedford, 
and here John Bunyan was born in 1628. His 
conversion took place in 1653. He was a pris- 
oner during twelve years in Bedford jail—where 


he was confined for preaching the gospel.” * * 


His “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” was written between 
the age of 32 and 44. The 10th edition of it 
was published in 1685, and Bunyan died in 1688. 
at the age of 60." * * * 

“ Next to seeing the house in which Bunyan 
was born, is the sight of his handwriting. Here 
it iss— 


foaz 5 0709 Bhotih and Shion, “im Q a 


Ks Vt ach. droaury Lif of 
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“a Sig hoe {B gas Uso gon Lag f Md 


LGiak we ofjank fo ht 


Adan suhy. cad 


JOAN: BINA 


And how characteristic! It is just such a 
signature as Bunyan’s favorite Pilgrim, the good, 
open-hearted, honest-hearted “ Christian,” would 
have given his namein. This is the hand in 
which he wrote that blessed book, “ The Pil- 

tim’s Progress!” Perhaps no other work could 
- named which has been so much admired by 
cultivated minds, and which is so well suited 
to interest every class of society. “It is a book 


full of native good sense, and no mind can read 
it without gaining in wisdom and vigor of judg- 
ment.” 
The following are the four lines above which 

may not at once be decyphered. 

hear is one stout and strong in deed 

he doth not waver like as doth a Reed. 

a Sighn he give them yea last of all 

that are obedant to the hevenly call. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
WILLIAM AND FANNY .«=Part Firrn. 
Tue Pic Nic. 

When Mary found that Fanny and 
William did not think much of her fine 
city airs, and that she was much hap- 
pier herself when she was simple and 
natural, and did not think of showing off, 
she became quite another sort of girl from 
what she was at first. She entered into 
all their little pians of amusement with 
interest <n ugh to satisfy even Fanny; 
cud she was not often angry, even when 
her opinion was not followed. Fanny’s 
mother had advised the little girls to spend 
a part of every forenoon in the play-room, 
in reading or at work, and they found that 
they enjoyed their amusements much bet- 








One day the little girls had been sitting 
for two or three hours in their play-room, 
when Fanny put her head out of the door 
and called William. William went in 
and the door was shut again. He staida 
good while, and they seemed to be in ea- 
ger consultation about something. At 
dinner the children all looked very mys- 
terious; and they. would occasionally 
smile at each other when there did not 
seem to be any reason for smiling. In 


the afternoon, there was a great deal of 


running up and down the gravel-walk 
back of the house, and they were in the 
kitchen, and in the pantry, and in the 
garden, and over at Mrs. Brace’s, and 
wherever they went, Fanny carried a bas- 
ket with a cover on it. Jem Brace and 
his sister Lucy were in the garden pick- 
ing fruit, or running up and down the 
walk with the others. Mrs. Palmer won- 





ter in the afternoon when they did so. 
Some friends of Mrs. Allwyn’s, a Mr. and 
Mrs. Palmer, had come to make her a 
visit, and this increased the pleasure of 
the children. 


dered what in the world the children 
could be about. Mrs. Allwyn smiled, 
but said nothing. Mr. Allwyn wanted 
Harry, but Harry was no where to be 


\found. At about four o’clock, however, 
Harry came into the parlor with a note 
neatly written and sealed. Mrs. Allwyn 
opened it and read: 


‘*Miss Fanny Allwyn and Miss Mary 
Belden, request the favor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allwyn’s, and Mr. and Mrs. Palm- 
er’s company, in the grove at the Brink, 
at six o’clock this afternoon. If Mrs. 
Aljwyn should have any friends calling to 


“e_ dtefs she will confer a favor by invit- 


ing them to join the party. 
Saturday, July \1th. 


Mrs, Allwyn answered the note, saying 
they would accept the invitation. It so 
happened that a carriage load of Mrs. 
Allwyn’s neighbors called between five 
and six o’clock, and the invitation being 
extended to them, they consented to stay 
and join the pic nic party. There were 
two or three children among them, and 
when they left the house they made quite 
a large company. When they came near 
the grove, they saw William and the two 
little girls waiting to receive them. They 
made very low bows and curtseys on 
both sides; and Fanny and Mary cong 
dycted the company to an open space 
‘attrafgvtlte trees which-had been cleared 
away, and where there was a long, nar- 
row table, spread with a white cloth, and 
covered with fruit, cakes, &c. There 
were garlands of flowers hanging from 
the trees; and the table was ornamented 
with a great number of beautiful bou- 
quets. Phylie had come out with William 
to welcome the company; but what was 
the consternation of the little girls to see 
Mary’s dog Shock standing in the centre 
of the table with his head over a plate of 
sponge cake, and helping himself to piece 
after piece very greedily. Mary ran and 
snatched him off the table, and boxed his 
ears so hard that he set up a _ piteous 
whine. The company had much ado to 
preserve their gravity; but this was the 
only escident. Fanny and Mary took 
their places at the head and foot of the 
table, and they did the honors very pret- 
tily. William, assisted by Jem, waited 
upagn the company, and they all declared 
that they had never enjoyed a treat se 
much before. There were dishes of rasp- 
berries, and currants, and stewed goose- 
berries; and there were pitchers of cream, 
and there were pot cheeses, and large 
plates of bread and butter, and small 
plates of tongue and ham, cut very thin, 
and there were several kinds of nice 
cake. “Ihe birds were singing in the 
branches of the trees, and through every 
little opening, they saw the sparkling river 
and the blue mountains. Every body 
was pleased; there was a great deal of 
laughing and talking, nnd they sat at the 
table a long time. 

‘They thanked the little girls for the 
pleasant surprise which they had prepar- 
ed for them, and were all about to return 
tothe house, when they saw William, who 
had been absent a few minutes, coming 
towards them with a company of wander- 
ing Savoyards. He had seen them at a 
distance on the road; and thinking it 
would please his sister and cousin, had 
brought them to sing and play a few tunes. 
There was a man and his wife with ason 








and daughter of about thirteen and four- 
teen years of age. When they came 
near, they stopped and began 1o sing a 
wild and plaintive air, while the girl ac- 
companied the singing with her guitar. 
They sang in a strange language, and 
with a peculiar tone and accent, but it 
echoed beautifully from the distant rocks 
and woods, and the children were all de- 
lighted. Their dress and appearance: 
was different from anything Fanny had 
ever seen hefore. She gazed at them 
with a kind of strange, romantic interest. 
As they were singing, she saw a tear 
dropping down the young girl’s cheek, 
and felt very much like crying too. Fan- 
ny’s mother told the Savoyards to follow 
them to the house, where they had a good 
supper given them, with several articles 
of clothing, and some money, so that they 
went away quite happy. Mary said that 
she had often seen and heard strolling 
singers in New York; but Fanny could 
think of nothing all the evening but the 
poor Savoyards. She had sat silent a 
long time, when at last she said to her 
father. ‘I have heard that strolling 
singers are lazy and worthless; do you 
think so, papa?” 
‘** When J see a stout American carry- ~ 
ing about a monkey and a hand organ, I 
do think so,” replied her father. 
‘“‘But these poor Savoyards, papa; I 
cannot bear to think they are bad people; 
and I don’t believe they are.” 
“Perhaps they are not. They may 
have left a wretched hut on some cold, 
and barren mountain, and wandered off 
to this far country to obtain the means of 
living more comfortably when they re- 
turn; for I believe they all go back after 
a few years.” 
‘* Perhaps they have left brothers and 
sisters at home,” said Fanny. ‘1 won- 
der what the girl was crying for ; perhaps 
she was thinking about them.” 
‘* Perhaps she was.” 
Presently, the little girls were busy 
solving puzzles and enigmas. William 
took a pencil and sat at a little distance 
with a large book upon his knees. In 
about half an hour, he showed Fanny the 
following rhymes which he had written. 
Tue Lirrie Savoyarp Grrw’s Sone. 
We’ve left our home and country long, 
To wander far away ; 

My brother sings his mountain song, 
While my guitar 1 play. 

We visit many a noble hall, 
And many a lowly cot; 
But I would gladly leave them all, 
For my dear, native spot. ; 
They give my brother presents fine, 
They give me clothing gay ; 

But yet, | cannot choose but pine 
For my home that’s far away. 

We'll wander still o’er hill and dale, 
Ané still we’ll sing and play ; 

Till the happy time that we shall sail 
For cur home that’s far away. 

Fanny read her brother’s verses aloud, 
and declared that she thought them very 
pretty. Her father and mother listened, 
and looked pleased; and Mary, begged 
to have a copy of them. Fanny had 
learned to write very neatly; and the 
next day she wrote off the lines ona nice 
little sheet of note paper, and Mary put. 
it into her port-folio. 
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FRANK AND A FIELD-MOUSE. 

A few days after Frank had seen the 
rat at work on the bank of the pond, he 
was at play in the fields with his pet dog. 
He saw Dash scratch up the ground and 
smell about. 

‘*Here, Dash! Dash!” said Frank; 
‘‘what are you doing?” 

Just then a small brown mouse came 
out of his hole, and ran very fast. Frank 
was a kind boy, and would not let Dash 
run after it and kill it, as he wished. He 
held his dog tight, and sat down near the 
spot, to see if the mouse would come 
back; but as it did not, he ran in doors 
to tell his mother what he had seen. 

«It was such a nice little mouse, moth- 
er, with a very long tail; and it ran away 
at a great rate.” 

** Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Dean, “the 
field-mouse is very quick and can leap 
well. It does much harm in the fields 
and gardens, and tothe ricks of corn, and 
is often found in farm-yards. Owls, 
kites, dogs, and cats make war against 
the poor field-mouse.” 

“Poor thing!” said Frank; “I am 
sure I would not kill one, for I like tosee 
them run in and out of their holes.” 

‘In its nest in the ground,” said Mrs. 
Dean, “or under a bunch of moss, it 
hoards up its store of food before the cold 
days come; sometimes it finds out the 
holes which the mole has left, and livesin 
them.”— The Child’s Gem. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TRUE COURAGE, 

It was a bright November morning. 
The first snow of the season had been 
succeeded by a shower of rain, and the 
earth sparkled in its new robe. The 
trees too, presented a fantastic and daz- 
zling appearance; but no warm juices 
circulated in the torpid boughs, the whole 
scene calling to mind by vivid contrast, 
the blossoming and verdure of spring- 
time—as it were the bloom of health, and 
development of warm affections—and 
this brilliant show seemed like a costly 
and useless finery while the heart within 
is cold. 

In the vicinity of a school house a num- 
ber of boys were collected on the shore 
of a small pond lately frozen. They ap- 
peared to be discussing some interesting 
question, and their voices were loud and 
earnest. 

‘*‘ Nonsense! the ice is as strong as it 
ever was,” cried one stepping on to it, 
and stamping to try its firmness. ‘It 
would bear our ox team and sled.” 

“But the master told us to keep off 
from it,” said two or three. 

‘I don’t care what he says,” replied 
Ned the first speaker, “ he doesn’t know 
any more about it than I do—if he’s 
afraid, he can keep off himself.” 

“* Well,” replied one of those who had 
answered Ned, “ master says we mustn’t, 
and that is enough; besides Father told 
me not to go on, for he thought the ice 
was not safe—and I shan’t go at any rate.” 

*‘ What acoward Frank is,” cried Ned 
jeeringly. “I don’t believe he dare go 
on to the ice.” 





«You won’t get me on in that way,” | 
replied Frank calmly, and a flash of the | 
eye, was-the only indication of excited 
feeling. 

«Come boys,” shouted Ned, ‘let’s see 
who are cowards, and who are not—the 
ice is as firm as our barn floor, it doesn’t 
erack a bit—come who dare cross the 
pond with me?” 

Two or three of the boys joined him, 
and they proceeded to cross the pond 
running and sliding, and calling back to 
their companions on the shore, 

At length most of the others seeing that 
those who had ventured first did not break 
in, followed. And now a scene of high 
glee ensued. A few who had skates, 
speedily fastened them on, and were glid- 
ing over the smooth and treacherous sur- 
face: A number formed a slide, each 
following the other in quick succession, 
and when one met with a fall, which not 
unfrequently happened, it only provoked 
the gay laughter of his companions. 
Some watched the skaters as they strug- 
gled in rivalry, or wheeled in circles. 

Nearly half am hour had passed in this 
way, and the boys began to think of leav- 
ing the pond before the master arrived, 
for though they dared to disobey, they 
did not like to be caught in the act of dis- 
obedience. Frank. had remained on the 
shore looking on their sport, awd it ‘a8 
doubtless with an effort that he restrained 
himself from participating in it. ‘* Come,” 
said Ned, slackening his progress as he 
approached tLe spot where Frank stood. 
‘You are not afraid now are yout’ Why 
I would not be such acoward for the best 
pair of skatesintown.” At that moment 
the ice was suddenly heard to crack at 
some distance from the shore; and one 
of the skaters disappeared beneath. Ned 
stopped and turned pale, but Frank in- 
stantly sprang upon the ice and hastened 
to the spot. The water was in that place 
deep, but without any current, and the 
boy who had fallen, rising to the surface 

rasped the edge of the ice, and held fast. 
Frank threw off his overcoat, and at- 
tempted to approach sufficieptly, ngar. 194 
throw one end of it within his reach “but 
was prevented by the yielding and crack- 
ing of the ice, which seemed there to be 
unusually weak. Looking about for aid, 
he perceived a long board close to the 
shore. Telling the poor fellow to hold 
on another minute, he speedily returned 
with it, and by means of this succeeded 
in throwing a part of the garment within 
his reach, when he immediately drew him 
out numb and shivering, in safety. The 
master who had arrived in time to wit- 
ness the latter part of the proceeding, 
called the boys into school, and declared 
his determination to deprive them all of 
their next half holiday ; but after learning 
that Frank had refused to venture upon 
the ice, till he did so to save one of his 
schoolfellows, he took car€ that no sharé 
of the punishment should fall upon him. 

Which was the bravest boy, Ned or 
Frank? Let us all remember that true 
courage is that which enables us to per- 
form our duty whatever that may be. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE EVIL OF PROCRASTINATION. 


“Mother! mother!” said little Ellen 
M , as she burst into the room where 
Mrs. M. sat quietly at work. ‘ Miss T. 
has promised all those who have their 
compositions ready on Wednesday morn- 
ing, a ride in the new carriage. Won't 
it be grand? We shall have such a nice 
time.” aR 

“Yes, my love,” said Mrs. M. “1 
think you -would enjoy it very much; let 
me see, there are only three days for you 
to write it in; now I advise you to take 
your slate, and commence writing imme- 
diately, then you will be sure to have it 
ready.” 

**Oh no, mother,” said Ellen, “1 have 
been studying all day, and now I want to 








help me dress*my new doll, and you 
know it won’t take me long to write a 
composition.” 

“* Well, my love,” said her mother, ‘do 
just as you choose. I shall say no more; 
but remember, Ellen, you have lost a 
great many pleasant rides and walks, by 
deferring til] to-morrow what you might 
do to day.” 

“Oh yes, mother, I have not forgotten 
that beautiful ride, you and Charley took 
last week, when I had to stay at home, 
because I hadn’t got my work done; but 
you may be sure I never shall do so 
again; and now good bye, mother, till 
tea time; there comes Jane, and I must 
go and play with her.” 

So off ran Ellen, and the composition 
was thought no more of, that day. The 
next morning as she took her slate to 
write, her little brother Charley came 
running into the room, with a ball which 
he wanted her to cover for him, and 
Ellen who was a very kind sister, laid 
down her slate to comply with Charley’s 
request. By the time the ball was cover- 
ed the school bell rang, and as Ellen put 
on her bonnet she said to herself, I shall 
have an hour at noon, then I will certain- 
ly begin to write ; but her resolution was 
broken, when one of her schoolmates de- 
sired her to go home and dine with her. 


~ Wednesday morning came, and Ellen 


sat down to write, hoping she had plenty 
of time before nine o’clock, to accomplish 
her task; but alas, she had thought of it 
so little, and delayed it so long. she could 
think of nothing to write. ‘The hour for 
school arrived, and she was obliged to go 
without a composition. As she entered 
the school room, and saw the happy coun- 
tenances of her young companions, in 
anticipation of the pleasant afternoon 
they were to spend, she burst into tears. 
Her teacher felt very sorry ; but notwith- 
standing her schoolmates kindly interce- 
ded for her, she kept her word, and poor 
Ellen was obliged to stay at home, and 
spend the afternoon in Jamenting the evil 
consequences of her procrastinating spir- 
it. She made a great many good reso- 
lutions, but whether she kept them or 
not, perhaps I may inform my little read- 
ers, at some future day. Maria. 
Worcester, May 15, 1843. 
——— 
DISOBEDIENT JAMES, 


The truth of the following story may 
be relied on, as I have seen the mother of 
the boy, and the facts were related to me 
by one of her friends. 

This little boy I will call James, though 
that is not his real name. His parents 
lived in a beautiful town, on the bank of 
a very large river; and James often sail- 
ed on the river in the summer, with his 
parents, and thought it very delightful. 
He was only six years old, and his pa- 
rents had forbidden him ever to go near 
the river alone; for the banks were, in 
some places, very steep, and the water 
rushed along with great rapidity, so that 
there was great danger in going very 
near. 

One bright summer morning, little 
James set out for school, with his satchel 
of books swung over one shoulder. His 
road to school led him along the bank of 
the river, and his mother had always 
charged him not to go down to the water. 
This morning, as she put on his collar, 
and brushed his curly hair, she kissed 
him, and said, **I hope you will never be 
so naughty as to go down to the edge of 
the water. Only think how dreadful it 
would be to be drowned in that deep 
river !”” 

*“O no, mother,” said James; and 
away he ran, his bright curls dancing in 
the wind as he bounded along. 

He was a merry, frolicsome little fel- 
low, and as he went along, he stopped, 
every moment or two, to pick the wild 
flowers which grew on the side of the 
road, or ran after the butterflies. 

It was a pleasant morning; the birds 
were singing in all the trees, and the 
‘“‘busy bees’ were flying from flower to 
flower, dipping in their. heads for the 





play ; Jane is coming over to see me, and 


sweet honey, and buzzing away, to each 


— 


trees on each side of the high road, were 
whispering, as they bent their high heads, 
to the warm, soft wind;-.and the little 
boy’s heart was full of happiness. 

Presently, a great flock of geese came 
running along the road to the river, cack. 
ling and screaming, with the great proud 
gander at their head. As they passed 
James, half flying and half running, the 
merry boy thought it would be good fun 
to. chase them; so, without thinking of 
his mother’s wishes, away he went, shout. 
ing and laughing, and swinging his cap 
over his head. 

The geese got tothe water before him, 
and in they splashed one after the other, 
diving, and dashing the spray all over 
each other, and then swimming graceful. 
ly about. 

» James stood watching them with de- 
light, and quite forgot that it was school- 
time. 

*©O, how I wish TE could swim!’ said 
he; “how cool the water would feel this 
hot morning! F wish FE wal a goose, and 
1 should not havé to sit! in that warm 
school-room ail day, studying spelling 
lessons.” tm | P 

Just at this niomenit, He spied a little 
boat, tied to # stake, close by him. 

** I might get inte that boat,” he thought 
‘“‘and sit there, and watch the geese ; that 
would be beautiful. ELwonder why moth- 
er is so afraid to have me go near the 
water; it could not do me any harm to 
just step into the boat.” 

He stood thinking a little while, and 
looked up and down the river. The wa- 
ter was as clear and blue as the sky ; and 
a few light clouds that were reflected in 
it, looked to James like a flock of sheep. 
Wherever the sunlight fell on the river, 
it sparkled so bright it dazzled his eyes; 
and near the bank the trees cast a deep 
shadow over it. Every leaf was refleet- 
ed, in the clear, smooth surface, as dis- 
tinctly as if it had been a looking-glass. 

James thought all this was very beauti- 
ful, and he thought how pleasant it would 
be to get into the little boat, and floa; 
calmly and gently over the still river. 

He walked to the boat; it was a new 
one, painted bright green, with a red 
stripe round the edge. There were two 
oars in it, and a nice seat. 

James looked at the boat a moment 
longer, and then on the bright water, and 
the geese that were playing about; then 
he put one fvot into the boat, and took up 
one of the oars. They were very light, 
and he thought he could row quite well 
with them. So forgetting his mother’s 
command,he sat down in it, untied the 
rope that fastened it to the shore, and the 
swift current carried the disobedient boy 
away from the shore. 

The boat floated close to the geese, 
and James laughed heartily to see their 
fright. But the rapid river did not let 
the boat’ stay long in one spot, but hur- 
ried it along. 

All this while, James’s mother thought 
him safe atschool. She would have been 
much frightened, if she had known his 
danger. The hours passed away, and it 
was noon, but James did not come home. 
When dinner was ready, he was no where 
to be found. They sent one of his older 
brothers to see if he had not stopped to 
play on the road. He could not find 
him ; but he met the school-mistress, who 
told him James had not been to school 
that day. 

He ran toward home again, inquiring 
of all he met if they had seen his little 
brother. No one knew any thing about 
him, except one man, who said he saw 


the river after the geese. 

The anxions boy ran down to the river, 
but did not find his brother. He observ- 
ed, however, that the boat he had seen 
there in the morning was gone; and, 
looking a little farther he found James's 
satchel. As soon as he found this, he 
burst into tears; he felt sure his dear 
brother had gone off in the boat, and has- 
tened home to tell his fears. 





His parents were very much frighten- 
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ed; and his father and brothers set out to 
hunt. for him. In vain did they go to 
every neighbor, and inquire for the lost 
boy ; no one had seen him. 

The alarm spread, and several men 
went out in boats, to row up and down 
the river, in search of him; for all were 
sorry for the distressed parents; but no 
buat was seen, and they returned. 

All the afternvon they hunted every 
where for James; they dragged the river 
to find his body, if he were drowned ; but 
all in vain. 

Night came, and they had not found 
him. You cannot imagine the grief of 
that almost distracted family. When you 
are fathers and mothers, you will under- 
stand better how parents feel on such an 
occasion. 

James’s mother was very fond of him, 
and her grief was truly overwhelming. 
All that night she walked on the bank of 
the river, and her screams and wild lam- 
entations for her child were heard in the 
stillness of the night, and the mothers 
clasped their infants closer to their 
bosoms, and thanked God for their safety. 

Morning came, but it brought no good 


tidings to the afflicted family. 


The day passed, and no James was 
found. At last, however, toward night, a 
man, who was out fishing, found the little 
green boat, and brought it to its owner. 

On the afternoon of the third day, a 
gentleman, who had been down the river 
in a boat, came back with the body of the 
lost child. He had found it, about three 
miles from the town, among some bushes 
on a small island. Many hearts ached, 
as they looked on the body of poor 
James, who, but a few days before, was 
full of health and joy. 

His beautiful, bright curls were all soak- 
ed with water, and some of the long riv- 
er’weeds had got twisted into it. His 
dark blue eyes were half open, but their 
merry glance was gone forever. O, how 
his parents, and brothers, and sisters, 
felt as they saw him buried in the cold 

round! He had died in his youth and 
“Feaity, and the very last thing he had 
done, before his spirit left this world, was 
to break a commandment of God, which 
says, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
James had been taught this command- 
ment; he .knew what it meant; and he 
knew how wicked disobedience was. Yet 
you see he sometimes forgot it; and what 
was the consequence? You have already 
seen. 

If God did not take care of you all the 
time, and watch you wherever you go, 
you would not be safe a moment; and 
can you expect him to take care of you 
when you will not obey him? Whenever 
you are tempted to disobey your parents, 
{ hope you will think of the fifth com- 
mandment.—S. S. Messenger. 











BENEVOLENCE. 








LAURA BRIDGMAN, 


The readers of the Youth’s Companion 
have all probably heard of Laura Bridg- 
man, the little deaf, dumb and blind girl. 
The following anecdotes respecting her 
are extracted from Dr. Howe’s last re- 
port. 

It was very difficult in the beginning to 
make her understand figures of speech, 
fables, or suppositious cases of any kind, 
and this difficulty is not yet entirely over- 
come. If any sum in arithmetic is given 
to her, the first impression is, that what 
is supposed did actually happen. For 
instance, a few mornings ago, when her 
teacher took an arithmetic te read a sum, 
she asked, ‘** How did the man who wrote 
that‘ book know I was here?” The sum 


given her was this: If you can buy a 
barrel of cider for four dollars, how much 
can you buy for one dollar? upon which 
her first comment was “I cannot give 


much for cider, because it is very sour.” 


She had a keen relish for knowledge, 
which; mingled with a little self-esteem, 


would perhaps impel het to greater effort 
than would be consistent with health, if 
care were not taken to preventit. One day 
she had been left in my library while we 
were gone to church; in the evening she 
appeared fatigued and complained of be- 
ing unwell; she was asked where she 
had pain, and she said, ‘* In my head; I 
slept onc hour to-day, and then studied very 
much in books, and thought very hard.” 
Upon inquiry, it was found that she had 
got hold of a Latin book, printed in rais- 
ed letters, and had been puzzling over it, 
and worrying about it. 
She asked the meaning of many words 
which she remembered, as sed, non, est, 
&c. It was explained to her that it was 
in the Latin language, upon which she 
asked if ‘the Dr. knew Latin;’’ if ‘ So- 
phia knew Latin; and learning that 
some others were as ignorant of it as her- 
self, she was comforted. She understands 
that different nations use different lan- 
guages, and was very much pleased at 
learning a few words of French. 
Words are to her always signs of some- 
thing definite, and are taken in their lit- 
eral sense; for instance, she supposed 
for sometime after hearing about the gen- 
eric word smith, that blacksmiths were all 
black men, and silversmiths white men. 
Like other blind persons, she forms an 
idea, (vague, of course,) about colors; 
she thinks that black is a dirty color, and 
that the ground is black ; another says that 
black is rough, while white is smooth, &c. 
She continues as formerly to form 
words analogically ; for instance, having 
learned the word restless, she said one 
‘day when she felt weak, “I am very 
strongless.” Being told this was not 
right, she said, ‘“‘why, you say restless 
when I do not sit still.” ‘Then, thinking 
probably of adjectives formed from nouns 
by adding ful, she said, “IZ am very 
weakful.” 
This ignorance of many things which 
are familiar to other children, causes her 
sometimes to appear childish in conver- 
sation. For instance, walking in the 
streets, she felt the ground treuible as w 
fire-company rushed by, and being told 
that some one’s house was on fire, and 
men were running to help him put it out, 
she asked, ** How, do they blow?” think- 
ing they blew it out as one does a light- 
ed candle; and on an attempt being made 
to explain that the fire was quenched by 
water, she asked, ‘‘ Why do not man put 
it out himself?” 

At other times her home questions man- 


to you buy cakes.” The child’s counte- 
nance sparkled with delight at the idea 
of having found the piece, but he seemed | 
to insist that the owner should receive it. | 
Noticing his hesitancy, I said to him: | 
“Come here, my little fellow, and let me | 
tell you a story.” As he stood by my | 
knee, I told him that 1 knew a poor wid- 
ow who had five children, one little boy 
about his size ; and that when I saw them 
they were all crying for bread. The lit- 
tle bey said: “O mother do give me 
some bread, I have so much pain, and am 
sohungry.” The mother said, ** Johnny, 
do not cry so, and I will get you some 
bread presently.” But Johnny knew 
there was no bread to be had, for he had 
been told the same often before; and 
looking beseechingly into his mother’s 
face, he burst into tears, and turned away 
in despair. I told him that I had but a 
five cent piece in my pocket, which I 
gave the child, with directions to go and 
buy some cakes. ‘O no, not cakes,” 
said his mother, “get some bread; and 
away he ran and bought the worth of it 
in bread, and the children all fell upon it 
and devoured it directly. Little Alonzo, 
(for that wasehis name,) placing the 
money in my hand said—‘ Will you give 
this to some poor little boy whose moth- 
er has no bread?” ‘ And here,” said bis 
father, ‘‘are twenty-five cents more to 
addtoit.” A younger brother of Alonzo, 
named Thomas, who was looking on, and 
who had heard the story, ran to his moth- 
er, who was sewing in the back room, 
and cried, ** O mother, I want five cents, 
for the poor boy who has no bread.” 
Obtaining his request, he ran to me, and 
with his countenance beaming with pleas- 
ure, he said, ‘* Here is more money for 
the boy.” The gentleman who came to 
settle the account, looked on with aston- 
ishment and delight at the childish gen- 
erosity so innocently exhibited before 
him. ‘ Well,” said he, ‘I only wish it 
were in my power to add as much to the 
gifts of these dear children, as my heart 
would dictate. Here is one dollar—it 
willbe Of some service.” 

“After leaving the house, I went on 
my way musing on the interesting scene, 
until I fell in with a poor afflicted widow 
with a sick daughter, who had neither 
bread nor wood, nor anything to supply 
their immediate and pressing necessities. 
I looked at the dollar and thirty five 
cents I had received through Alonzo, and 
thought of their request ‘to give it tothe 
little boy who had no bread ;” but I con- 





ifest shrewdness, and show that she will 
not be put off with the simple affirmation 
of others. Her teacher, talking with her 
one day about her doll, told her it could 
not feel; that flesh and skin had feeling, 
but not kid and wax. ‘* But,” said she, 
** why cannot men make flesh doll?” Where 
would he get his flesh? was the answer. 
“© Take from cow,” said she. Immediate- 
jly afterwards, talking of horses, she said, 
‘* Did you ever pat your father’s horse on 
ace?” Yes! ‘+ Was he happy?” Yes! 
‘* Did he smile?” No! ‘Then how did 
you know he was happy?” 





ACTIVE BENEVOLECE., 


-The following was written by a corres- 
pondent of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal. It is a delightful story:— 

‘¢T must here tell a little story which I 
hope may be of service to the younger 
members of respectable families. 
short time since, 1 happened to be at the 
house of a friend; and while seated in 
the parlor engaged in conversation, a 
gentleman called in to settle an account. 
During the process of exchanging the 
money, a five cent piece fell upon the 
floor, which at the moment was not found. 


ness, told the little son of my friend, that 
if he could find the piece, he might have 
it to spend in cakes. The little fellow 
went to work, and in a short time found 
the money, and running to the gentleman, 
presented it to him, saying it was his. 
‘* No, my son,” said the gentleman, re- 
fusing the money, «itis yours. I gave it 





A; 


The gentleman, after arranging the busi- | 


cluded their generous little hearts would 
|not object to my dividing a portion of it 
| between these afflicied sufferers. I gave 
ithem nearly half the amount, and then 
| went to procure them some wood. When 
'the cart was loaded, I told the circum- 
| stance to the wood merchant, and he re- 
; fuse the pay, saying that was his part of 
‘the donation. He filled the cart full as 
‘it would hold ; then the carter spoke and 
,said he would put in his part, and that 
| would be the hauling. 

‘““T mention these circumstances that 
took place in connexion with the offer- 
ings of the children, to show the train of 
incidents that may occur in connection 
with a single visit. Nor is the casea 
solitary one. With almost every act of 
‘charity bestowed, a simiiar circle of events 
‘takes place.” 








RELIGION. 


LITTLE EMMA, 

| * What a pretty evening this is!’ said 
/Emma, as she walked home from school 
by my side, after a happy Sabbath day. 
_it was, indeed, a lovely evening. The 
,sun was setting slowly in the Western 
\sky, and I could not help thinking its 
bright beams were unwilling to close a 
| Sabbath so still and so heavenly. 

‘*O that it were to rise,” said I, ‘upon 
a race so happy and so enlightened as 
(blessed be our God!) we are.” 

*‘Do you think,” asked little Emma, 
“that the poor children who live where 
the sun is now rising, know any thing 
about God and the Sabbath day? Was. 











|to-day their Sunday, do you think?” 


** Alas!” my dear child,” replied I, 
‘many thousands who are about to be 
warmed by our glorious sun, I fear, know 
nothing of that Sun of Righteousness, 
which has to-day shone upon us. Sup- 
pose you, Emma, had been taught to 
worship that sun. It is cheering and 
beautiful, to be sure; but you could not 
feel that pious love for it that you do for 
Jesus Christ, who so kindly said, ‘ Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me,’ and 
took them up in his arms and blessed 
them.” 

“O no!” said the dear child, ‘*I have 
never loved, nor could I ever love any 
one as I love my Saviour. - I love my fa- 
ther and mother very much; and when 
my father takes me in his arms, I love 
him more than I cantell you. But then, 
I think Jesus was kinder still; for he lov- 
ed all children alike—he blessed all. 
Sometimes I wish I might die while I am 
young, that I might be a child forever, 
and sit at the feet of Christ.” 

** Happy child !” thought I, “ how many 
Christians would envy thee such feelings!” 
As | looked at, her pleasing little pale 
face I felt that her wish would most like- 
ly be realized; but, giving over that 
thought, and looking forward to her wo- 
manhood, I said: 

‘‘May the God in whose hand thy 
breath is, my dear child, ever keep thee 
from falling. Emma, never forget to 
pray, that the grace of God may grow in 
your heart more and more ; that you may 
be wise enough to teach others.” 

**O yes! I hope if I live, it will be to 
tell other children that good conduct is 
always attended with great happiness.” 

The cottage of Emma’s parents was 
now in sight; and she tripped away, say- 
ing she should learn that pretty psalm I 
had been reading to the children: “How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts! my soul thirsteth,” &c. “Do, 
Emma,” said I, “that will be ending the 
day well.” 

I walked on, thinking of this little girl, 
whose soul, I believe, did really thirst 
for the courts of her God. I looked upon 
her as my reward. She was what I wish- 
ed all the others to be; and, “ perhaps,” 
thought I, ‘*they will repay me as she 
does, in time.” 

You, my dear children, who may read 
this, listen to what I must now say. My 
little Emma is dead, and I have not found 
such another child in all my acquaintance. 











PARENTAL. 














THE MOTHER’S REWARD, 


I saw a little cloud rising in the west- 
ern horizon. Ina few moments it spread 
over the expanse of heaven, and watered 
the earth with a genial shower. I sawa 
little rivulet start from a mountain, wind- 
ing its way through the valley and mead- 
ow, receiving each tributary rill which 
it met in its course, till it became a migh- 
ty stream, bearing on its bosom the mer- 
chandise of many nations; and the vari-, 
ous productions of the adjacent country. 
I saw a little seed dropped into the earth. 
The dews descended, the sun rose, upon 
it; it started into life. Ina little time it 
spread its branches and became a shelter 
from the heat, ‘and the fowls of heaven 
lodged in its branches.’ 

I saw a little smiling boy stand by the 
side of his mother, and heard him repeat 
from her lips, one of the sweet songs of 
Zion. I saw him kneel at her feet, and 
pray that Jesus would bless his dear pa- 
rents, the world of mankind, and kee 
him from temptation. In a little time I 
saw him with the books of the classics 
under his arm walking alone, busied in 
deep thought. I went into a Sabbath 
school, and heard him saying to a little 
group that surrounded him, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me.’ In a few 
months, I went into the sanctuary, and 
heard him reasoning of ‘righteousness 
temperance, and jadgment to come,’ I 





looked and saw that same mother, at 
whose feet he had knelt, and from whose 
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lips he had learned to lisp the name of 
Immanuel. Her hair was whitened with 
the frosts of winter, and on her cheek 
was many a furrow; but meekness sat on 
her brow, and heaven beamed in her dim 
eye glistening with a tear; and I thought 
I saw in that tear the moving of a moth- 
er’s heart, while she reverted to days 
gone by, when this Boanerges was first 
dawning into life, hanging on her lips, 
listening to the voice of instruction, and | 
inquiring in child-like simplicity, the way | 
to be good; and I said—This is the rich | 
harvest of a mother’s toil, these are the | 
goodly sheaves of that precious seed 
which probably was sown in weeping; 
and your grey hairs shall not be ‘brought 
down with sorrow to the grave,’ but, in 
the place of rest, you shall look down on 
him who ‘will arise and call you blessed,’ 
and finally greet you where hope is swal- 
lowed up in fruition, and prayer in praise. 
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SANDWICH ISLAND CANOE, 

The Hawaiians, before the Islands were dis- 
covered by Capt. Cook, were of course very ig- 
norant of all mechanical arts; and.they contin- 
ued so till the Missionaries carried the Gospel 
to them, and at the same time instructed them 
in the arts of civilization; so that while they 
were taught how they might obtain everlasting 
happiness, they could also learn how to build 
houses and vessels, and to make such things as 
would promote their temporal comfort. 

They, however, had a good deal of ingenuity, 
and with no other tools than such as were made 
of stone, shell or bone, they manufactured what 
was necessary for their manner of living. They 
were particularly successful in the construction 
of canoes, or small boats, which they used a 
great dea) in fishing, aud in travelling from one 
place to another around the shores, and some- 
times going from one island to another. The 
picture above, represents a double canoe, row- 
ed by men in masks, which was a warlike cus- 
tom among the islanders. These canoes were 
sometimes sixty feet long. It is said that when 
Capt. Cook arrived at the Sandwich Islands, 
three thousand, canoes came off to his ships, 
filled with natives who had never seen a white 
man before. Among them were three double 
canoes, like the one in the picture, in which 
were the king and chiefs, and priests, carrying 
their idols, and pigs and fruits, for presents to 
Capt. Cook, whom they believed to be a god. 

About fifty years ago—long before the Mis- 
sionaries went to the Sandwich Islands—an 
American vessel, commanded by a Capt. Met- 
calf, landed there, and staid several months, 
trading with the natives. One night, two na- 
tives stole a boat belonging to Capt. Metcalf, 
which made him so angry that he attacked the 
village: where the thieves lived, and killed one 
man and took some prisoners. Afterwards, the 
natives, thinking that Capt. Metcalf’s anger had 
been. appeased, and that he would injure them 

no! more, ventured’ near hi vessel with their | 
canoes, He promised nof to hurt them; but| 














when a large number of canoes had collected 
about his vessel, in the hopes of trading with 
him as they had done before, he suddenly or- 
dered his men to fire into the canoes, and killed 
about one hundred of them, and wounded a 
great many more. This was a very cruel act in 
Capt. Metcalf; and was making the innocent 
suffer for the guilty. Such revenge was entire- 
ly contrary to the spirit of Christianity, and was 
a wicked example to set to poor ignorant sav- 
zges. They followed the example, and in their 
turn visited Capt. Metcalf with an awful retri- 
bution. There was another vessel in company 
with Capt. Metcalf’s, commanded by his own 
son; and this vessel the natives boarded a few 
days after the dreadful event we have narrated, 
and taking them entirely by surprise, murdered 
Capt. Metcalf’s son and all the crew, and des- 
troyed the vessel: 

The Sandwich Islanders have now learned 
something of the arts of civilization, so as. to 
build better vessels; and we hope, too, that they 
have learned so much of the Gospel that they 
would not again. imitate the bad spirit of Capt, 
Metcalf; bnt rather follow the example of the 
precious Saviour whom so many have been 
taught to love, and return good, for evil. They 
now have some large and handsome vessels. 
The “Cleopatra’s Barge,” a vessel built at Sa- 
lem many years ago, and the most beautiful 


vessel ever built in America, was sold to the’ 


king of the Sandwich Islands. The name was 
changed to the “Pride of Hawaii,” but after 
being used a short time as a pleasure vessel for 
the royal family, she was wrecked and lost. 





VARIETY. 








The Pure in Heart. 


A gentleman, in one of his visits among the 
poor, met with one of his little Sabbath School 
scholars, a little girl not six years old, who had 
just begun to read the New Testament. This 
child, being fond of singing, was anxious to 
possess one of the school hymn-books, which 
the gentleman kindly promised her, on condi- 
tion that she would learn to read the fifth and 
sixth chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel within 
the space ofa fortnight. The little girrintites 
diately undertook the task, and having brought 
her two chapters to the gentleman, began to 
read; but when she finished the first twelve 
verses, he caused her to stop in order'to inquire 
of her which of the qualities described in the 
beatitudes she should desire to possess. She 
paused a little while, and then replied with a 
modest smile, “I would rather be pure in 
heart.” 

The gentleman asked her wherefore she 
should choose this blessed quality above all the 
rest. In reply to which, she answered ‘to this 
purpose, “Sir, if I had a pure. heart, I should 
then possess all the other good qualities spoken 
of in this chapter.” 

My litle reader, could you have made such 
an answer as this? I fear you could not. Let 
me then entreat you, to seek to be made like 
the child described above, 

Little children are naturally ignorant, and 
their minds are dark; but when the Holy Spirit 
becomes their teacher, then they are made to 
understand many things of which they were be- 
fore quite ignorant. 

“ Jesus, the crowning grace impart ! 
Bless me with purity of heart, 
That now beholding thee, 
I soon may view with open face, 
On all thy glorious beauties gaze, 
And God for ever see !”’ 


—_——__— 


A Sunday School Lesson. 


A good mother had one day been taikiigy 


with her little girl about the duty of loving God. 
The child replied, ** Mother, I have never seen 
God, how can I love him >” 

The mother made no answer then. A few 
days after, she received a package froma friend 
who lived a great way off; and in the package 
was a beautiful picture book for the little girl. 
The child took the book, and was for some time 
entirely engrossed in looking at the pictures; 
but soon she exclaimed, “O, mother! how I 
do love the good lady that sent me this book !” 

“ But you never saw her, my dear,” said the 
mother. 

“ No,” answered the child; “but I love her 
because she sent me this. beautiful present.” 

“ My child,” said the mother, “you told me 
the other day that you could not love God be- 
cause you had never seen him. And yet you 
love this kind lady, whom you have never seen, 
because she has given youa present. Now you 
have all around you the’ presents which God 


has given you. Why cannot you love him for| 
his presents ?” 

Children, you are surrounded by the gifts of | 
your heavenly Father. Every breath that you, 
draw, every blessing that you enjoy, is a pres-, 
ent from God. Let me beseech you to Jove him 
for all he daily gives you and does for you. 

[Youth’s Gnide. 
~~ 
The Man in the River. 


Suppose you were to see a man in the river, 
nearly exhausted with swimming, and fruitless- 
ly endeavoring to reach the shore, while the 
contending currant baffles all his efforts; and 
suppose that just at that moment a boat was put 
out to rescue him, by some kind friend. 

The boat comes up to him, and his friend 
kindly invites him in, but he replies, I can last 
a little longer yet, and would therefore decline 
for the present; perhaps some other boat will 
come along presently, and I wil] get in that. 

His friend finds his entreaties are useless, and 
therefore leaves him to his fate. In a short 
time his strength fails—he sinks, and is 
drowned. 

What should you think of such aone? Way 
you would say he is certainly mad. And so he 
is. Now, is not this exactly yourcase? The 
Lord of glory calls to you, and offers pardon, 
peace, and salvation, but you refuse, and say, 
When [ geta little older I will think of religion, 
that will be soon enough for me .to seek the 
Saviour. 

Why, dear friend, you are now sinking in the 
midst of sin and iniquity, and the longer you 
wait the more difficult you will find it to turn to 
the Lord. He now “stands at the door and 
knocks ;” but remember he has said, “ My Spir- 
it shall not always strive with man.” 

Then be persuaded to “seek the Lord while 
he may be found, and call upon him while he is 
near.” 

ee 
It Costs Nothing. 


A little child, in a very poor family, went to 
her impenitent father, and, with all the simplic- 
ity and earnestness of her heart, said, “ Father, 
won’t you becomea Christian?” “QO, my child,” 
replied the father, “we are so poor we cannot 
do anything about it.” 

“QO, but father,’ continued the little child, 
“it is free—it costs nothing.” 

It is‘true, it does cost us nothing to become 
Christians, and to. obtain the blessings of for- 
giveness and eternal life, but to accept of the 
offered mercy. But, to procure for us this mer- 
cy has cost much, It cost our, heavenly Father 
the saerifice of the Son of his bosom, and it cost 
our Saviour tears, and groans, and sufferings, 
even unto the most~ cruel and ignominious 
death! What, then, can justify any one for 
neglecting mercy procured at such an inestima- 
ble price, and proffered to us freely and-without 
price! Surely no one can be too poor to obtain 
the blessing on such terms.—S. S, Visiter. 

Sir 
Children’s Exposition of Scripture, 

A little brother and sister, the former 7 and 
the other 5 years of age, were one day busily en- 
gaged in their play. By-and-by the younger 
jumped up, and looking very serious, said, 
“ Brother, what, does that mean, ‘ Many are call- 
ed, but few are chosen?” “ Why, sister,” re- 
plied the little boy, “don’t you know what it 
means!, Jt means that Jesus Christ calls every 
body, but a great many run away and won’t 
come !”—Ib. 

—_—»—— 
Another Example. 

A serious minded little boy of four, was one 
night kneeling at his mother’s side, andjrepeating 
the Lord’s prayer. When he came to this peti- 
tion, “Give us this day our daily bread,” -he 
stopped, and looking up to’his mother with a 
countenance beaming with a sweet expression 
of gratitude, said, “ Mother, God doesn’t give us 
enerything all at once, does he? he gives usa 
little every day. Isn°t God good to give us a lit- 
tle every day ?”—IJb. 

> 
Youthful Instruction. 


It is related of Ben Syra, that, when a child, 
he begged his preceptor to instruct him in the 
law of God; but he declined, saying that he 
was as yet too young to be taught these sacred 
mysteries. “But, master,” said the boy, +I 
have been in the burial ground, and measured 
the graves, and find some of them shorter than 
myself; now if I should die before I have learn- 
ed the word of God, what will become of me 
then?” 

ooo 


New Cure for Drankenness, 


wtth a husband good in other respects, but a sad 
tippler, who would f° out and get drunk for a 
days together, placed a couple of blister plasters 
on the soles of his feet, when he was asleep, 
which prevented the possibility of his leaving 
his bed for nearly a week, and gave him a 
salutary lesson which is not likely soon to be 





‘ed. 


A woman in Abergavenny, being troubled | = 





forgotten. 


A Simple Prayer. 


One of the Wesleyan Missionari 
the Hudson’s Bay a asked rip 
converted Indian woman how she pray- 
d. She answered, ‘] say, O Great 
Spirit, pity me, forgive all my crooked 
ways. Give me a good mind. Keep me 
from sin. Bless my husband and chil- 
dren, and give us all good life, (health. } 
I trust in Jesus Christ. Amen. And | 
believe,’ said she, ‘that he was hanged by 
nails on the crosswood to save me.’ How 
many enlightened Christians might learn 
a lesson of simplicity, humility, compre- 
hensiveness and brevity from this prayer 
of the Indian woman!—WN, Advocate. 
——+>>—___ 
Dr, Watts, 

_ Dr. Watts was remarkable for vivacity 
in conversation, and ready wit; though he 
never showed a disposition for displaying 
it. Being one day in a coffee-room with 
some friends, he overheard a gentlemen 
say, “‘what! is that the great Dr. Watts?” 
when, turning suddenly round, and in 
good humor, he repeated a stanza frem 
his lyric poems. which produced sile:¢ 
adfniration: } 


Were I so tall to reach the pole 
Or mete the ocean with my span ; 

I must be measur’d by my soul, 
The mind’s the standard of the man. 


Dr. Watts was short in stat 


bei 
only about five feet high. ts 








POETRY. 


CHILD 


———= 


AT THE MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


My mother’s grave! 'Tis there beneath the trees 
I love to go alone, and sit, and think, 
Upon that grassy mound. My eradle hours 
Came back again so sweetly, when I woke 

And lifted up my head, to kiss the cheek 

That bowed to meet me. 


And I seem to feel 
Once more the hand that smooth’d my clustering 
curls, P 
And led me to the garden, pointing out 
Each fragrant flower and bud, or drawing back 
My foot, lest should careless crush the worm 
That crawl'd beside one. 


And that gentle tone 
house-dog, and be kind 

To the poor cat, and spare the little flies 

Upon the window, and divide my bread 

With those that hunger'’d and bow meekly down 
To the grey-headed man, and look with love 

On all whom God hath made. 


Teaching to pat the 


And then her hymn 
At early evening, when I went to rest, 
And folded closely to her bosom, sat 
Joining my cheek to her's, and pouring out 
My broken music, with her tuneful strain :— 
Comes it not back again that holy hymn, 
Even now upon my ear? 


But when I go 
To my lone bed, and find no mother there, 
And weeping kneel to say the prayer she taught, 
Or when I read the Bible that she lov’d, 
Or to her vacant sea at church draw near, 
And think of her, a voice is in my heart 
Bidding me early seek my God, and love 
My blessed Savior.— 


Sure that voice is her’s,— 
I know it is, because these were the words 
She used 10 speak so tenderly, with tears, 
At twilight hour, or when we walk’d 
Forth in the Spring, amid rejoicing birds, 
Or whispering talk’d beside the winter fire, 


Mother! I'll keep these precepts in my heart, 
And do thy bidding. 





Then, when God shall say, 
My days are finish’d, will he give me leave 
To come to thee? And can 1 find thy home, 
And see thee with thy glorious garments on, 
And kneel at the Redeemer's feet and beg 
That where the mother is, the child may dwell? 


L, H..8. 
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